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unpleasantness and emotions generally, is somewhat oversimplified. 
This thesis likewise calls for further elaboration. 

If, furthermore, it should be decided that feelings themselves are 
multi-dimensional and have other attributes, such, for example, as a 
peculiar kind of vividness, and degrees of distinction, not identical with 
mere degrees of intensity which are here accounted for, a more compli- 
cated nervous correlate must be postulated. Such a possible contingency 
the reviewer has attempted elsewhere to discuss. 2 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 
University op Michigan. 

Studies in New England Transcendentalism. Harold Clarke Goddard. 

New York: Columbia University Press. 1908. Pp. x + 217. 

Professor Goddard's " Studies in New England Transcendentalism " 
furnish a valuable contribution to the history of American thinking. 
Originally a thesis for the doctorate in the department of English at 
Columbia University, the book has the advantage of a clear and at times 
brilliant style. Despite its disclaimer of being an investigation of the 
philosophy of the New England transcendentalists, the work throws much 
light on the historical setting and the speculative opinions of that group 
of men. 

Two questions confront the author, one speculative, the other practical : 
whence came this transcendentalism? and how far justified, as applied to 
the leaders of this movement, is the popular definition of transcendental, 
" transcending common sense " ? As to the sources of transcendentalism, 
it is alleged that no answer really has been given, since a complete study 
of these early currents of influence would amount to little less than a his- 
tory of the entire political, philosophical, and religious thought of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Up to June, 1907, when this 
work was completed, this statement held good, for the only account of 
the movement was that of Octavius Brooks Frothingham, and that ac- 
count, as is justly observed, was more expository and biographical than 
systematic. Hence the need of this book, which utilizes in most thorough 
fashion the biographies and literary remains of the chief characters in 
the movement. For the purpose of affording a proper historical setting, 
the first chapter is devoted to a short summary of the streams of tendency, 
domestic and foreign, leading to the American transcendentalism. In 
general, this chapter is a compromise between those who look upon tran- 
scendentalism as simply a New England importation from abroad, and 
those who have found in it a strictly indigeneous product. Here a study 
of the relations of unitarianism to transcendentalism exhibits the sound- 
ness of this mediating view. The typical unitarian is represented as a 
cold-blooded animal, a creature of intellect, lacking warmth of emotion. 
A prominent representative like William Ellery Channing proves this in 

' " Feeling Analysis and Experimentation," this Journal, Vol. IV., pp. 
209-215. " Combination of Feelings," Harvard Psychological Studies, Vol. II., 
especially pp. 188-191. 
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a negative way. If he was a unitarian, he was one of an entirely new 
type, in whom the continuity of unitarian development seems almost 
broken. The orthodox unitarians, it is acutely observed, had carried 
over into the nineteenth century the temper of the eighteenth. They 
were chill exponents of the age of reason, but, as Channing himself 
remarked, in place of their heart-withering philosophy men desired 
excitement. This the transcendentalists furnished. In place of the 
regular, elaborate, harmonious strains of the Augustan age, they gave 
forth the " thoughts which thrill us." 

Going farther afield, the writer now traces the heredity of New Eng- 
land thought. Among the Puritans he finds only such exceptional 
anticipators of transcendentalism as Jonathan Edwards and his remark- 
able wife. Among their descendants', whether orthodox or unitarian 
Calvinists, there was manifest a similar emotional starvation. To the 
former the religious revivals made but a transient appeal, but upon the 
latter, when a real philosophy of the feelings was offered, there was made 
a deep and lasting impression. These were transcendentalists proper, 
by whom the English romanticism, French sentimentalism, and German 
idealism, in turn, were welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Professor Goddard's diagram of the early American religious an- 
cestry is extremely informing. It shows how the New England tran- 
scendentalists both repudiated and transformed with new life the "pale 
negations of Boston unitarianism " ; it also explains how it was hard for 
others than unitarians to become transcendentalists. The unitarians had 
been for two generations pronounced advocates of rationality, hence it 
was easy for their children to be tolerant of new systems. 

The author's description of the eighteenth century as the age of reason 
is rather conventional, for in that century there was another influence at 
work which, though less palpable, was most pervasive. Besides the ration- 
alistic, there was the idealistic heritage in New England. Before the 
coming of Bishop Berkeley, whose personal influence was unfortunately 
confined to the Anglican church in the colonies, there was a wide reading 
of the English platonists. The writer allows that Emerson was probably 
acquainted with Plato through the " Intellectual System of the Universe." 
He does not mention how the same thing occurred in the case of the 
Puritan transcendentalist, Jonathan Edwards. From Cudworth it is 
implied that Emerson derived his earliest acquaintance with the sym- 
bolism of nature. But the same symbolism occurs in other familiar 
writers of Old and New England, such as Quarles in his "Divine Em- 
blems," and Cotton Mather in his " Christian Philosopher." 

But the search for the sources of transcendentalism is not to be con- 
fined to mere book lists, such as are given in the useful appendix on " Ger- 
man Literature in New England in the Early Part of the Nineteenth 
Century." Besides the objective literature, there was the subjective reac- 
tion, without which there could not have arisen such a prevalent spirit of 
receptivity. There could scarcely have come the keen desire for the 
"method of spiritual intuition," and at the same time the "easy disre- 
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gard for all tradition," unless there had been a previous preparation and 
a previous rejection of unsatisfying notions. Here the author justly 
enumerates the negative reactions against Calvinistic determinism, deistic 
rationalism, and Lockean sensationalism. 

In his treatment of foreign transcendentalism, Professor Goddard con- 
fines himself largely to England. Leaving aside the difficult problem 
of the first reading of the critiques of Kant in the United States, 1 he 
gives as examples of the demand for a new standard of truth, Coleridge's 
exaltation of reason over the understanding, Wordsworth's nature worship, 
the mysticism of Shelley, and Carlyle's gospel of work. With the excep- 
tion of Shelley, these were the writers upon whom, according to Emerson, 
kindred spirits fell with pleasure and sympathy. Yet it was not until 
1836 that there was formed the germ of an organization that later became 
known as the Transcendental Club. Out of the score of members in this 
club there are now selected for special study Channing, Alcott, Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, and Margaret Fuller. To the intellectual and literary 
influences affecting these variant characters a thorough and painstaking 
chapter is devoted. Examining both the general and technical philosoph- 
ical readings of these persons, this judicious answer is given to the 
widely accepted theory that New England transcendentalism was a Ger- 
man importation : " The extent of the admissible generalization seems to 
be this. The original stimulus to the strictly metaphysical part of tran- 
scendental thought came fairly largely (but by no means exclusively) 
from Germany. Of the various channels which brought this thought from 
Germany to America, England was considerably the most important, and 
France next." Among the English interpreters of the critical philos- 
ophy Coleridge is given first place; among the French, are mentioned 
Mme. De Stael, Cousin, and Jouffroy. 

And yet that neither the " Aids to Reflection " nor positivism gave the 
initial impulse to transcendentalism is justly acknowledged, at least in 
the case of Channing, when it is said that he " drew much of his inspira- 
tion from a point fairly high up in the stream of eighteenth-century 
tendency, at a place where, or close to where, the current of influence was 
still predominantly from England to the continent rather than in the 
reverse direction." But why this direct English current ending in tran- 
scendentalism should be called a relatively slender stream it is hard to 
see, when an adjacent passage mentions Emerson's enumeration of the 
forces and men that undermined the traditional religion of New England 
as the Armenians, the followers of Locke, and Hartley and Priestley. 
In conclusion, then, it may be said that this work may have certain 
avowed limitations, as the problems of philosophic sources; yet as a con- 
tribution to the understanding of an earlier phase of American thinking 

1 Among the first sympathetic readers were the Pennsylvanians, F. A. 
Eauch, president of Marshall College, and S. S. Sehmucker, professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. For a review of Rauch, compare James 
Murdock, " Sketches of Modern Philosophy, especially among the Germans," 
Hartford, Conn., 1842, pp. 189 seq. 
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from the literary side, these " Studies " are of great interest and im- 
portance. 



I. WoODBRIDGE RlLEY. 



Vassab College. 
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